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until they reached the splendid climax of the Kailasa
temple at Ellora.

Fergusson in his classification of Indian architec-
ture led archaeological research into a blind alley by
labelling this type of temple " Dravidian," and by
making an ethnographical distinction between it and
the tall curvilinear spired temple which he called
(C Indo-Aryan." These two academic labels are mis-
leading because, although the Saiva or Dravidian type
of temple is now mostly found in Southern India, it is
just as much Indo-Aryan as the other one, which is
mostly found in the North. In the present day the
Saiva cults predominate in Southern India and the
Vaishnava cults in the North, but they are only different
groups of Indo-Aryan religious schools which had their
common starting point in the teaching of the Vedic
ashramas.

The curvilinear temple spire (PI. X) is no doubt
derived from bambu construction, the form being
exactly like that of a tall hut with four or eight bambu
ribs bent inwards, fastened at the top to a central
pole and stiffened by horizontal bambus lashed to the
others at regular intervals. The covering of such a
hut would be of skin or thatch. An inverted water-
pot crowned the summit to prevent the percolation
of rain and to allow the smoke from the fire-hearth to
escape. Huts of this form are found in Bengal at the
present day, but they are used more for ceremonial
than for domestic purposes, chiefly for the upper
framework of processional cars in which temple images
are exhibited at popular festivals. This tradition
probably comes down from Vedic times, when the
warrior's carwas frequently used for sacrificial purposes.